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ABSTRACT ' . ' 

There is a need to reduce barriers to iromen's 
employment in skilled trades and related"-blue*collar jobs. Homen have 

V been found to perform successfully as machinists, carpenters, 
velders, or other blue*collar irorkers* Hhy are more iromen iro^king 
outside the home? Almost three-fourths are irorXing because they need 
the money. Airare that "men's jobs" pay more, more iromen are turning 
to these occupations* Hith social support for breaking out of the 
stereotyped imager more iromen are noir able to acknowledge t^eir 
interests and seek personally satisfying irork* Nevertheless, 
statistics shoir that only ^% of skilled blue-collar jobs are held by 
iromen. By 1970, there irere ^95,000 iromen (an increase of 80% over the 
1960 figure) employed in skilled trades. . Empldyment discrimination 
has not ended* Noir, however, state and fed^^ral lavs guarantee iromen' s 
equal employment opportunities, in addition, affirmative action, 

L required of all federal contractors, can be demanded of other 
employers under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 196** if 
investigation reveals a discrimination pattern. That many iromen have 
the aptitudes to perform jobs dominated by ^en has been demonstrated 
by'tests and on*the*job experience. Employers and unions are finding 
that iromen are capable of handling^ blue*collar jobs and that they are 
eager for an opportunity to succeed. (This booklet iras produced for 
use irith the film, "Hhy Not a uoman?" — see note*) (CSS) 
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Why Not 
a Woman 



More women 
work outside the 
home. 



. . A\s a nhichinist. a ct»r|)onlor, ^ welder, t\ 
loolmakor, electrician, bus drivi*r. or btickhoo 
o|)ertitor^ 

Womon iUO in iheso occupations right 
riow, tind they are performing successfully 
ifWi variety of skilled blue-col^r jobs. AllhougH 
in. the past such jobs have been held almost . 
exclusively by men. that situation is changing 
rapidly 

Let's take a look at some of the reasons why. 

Over the last 25 years the number of 
wonier> in the labor force more than doubled, 
and from V)M to 1974 it increased by nearly 
40 percent. Almost half of all women are now 
in the labor force. This increase is due almost 
entirely to the fact that so many married 
■ women, includinti young women with small 
children, now work outside the home. 



Women work 
because they 
need the money. 



Nearly three-fourth5(71 percent)of 
women who work outside the home are sup- 
porting themselves and their families, or they 
difi married to men who earn less than $10,000 
per year. 

For millions of.families the wife's income 
makes th'etjifference between poverty and a 
moderate standard of living. 
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t he nutnher of wom(?n who arc bupportin^t 
fariulie?i is ^royvin^ at\iPi accoleriitin^ rate, 
lk^tween1970tuul 1973 the number of ftiniilii?s 
heiicled l)V *i wunuin incre^iiiocl by a million. 
This is almost ec|Lial to tlie intrCMSe that 
^ occurrec) over the entire (leCiicle from 1900 to 

1970. Women now heiul ahout13 percent of 
Americun hous(-hoUls. Many of these female* 
breiid-winners dmnot earn enou^jh tosiipport 
iheir families If they work in low-pay inj^j 
''femiiU^"'jobs, 



In addition, more women are sin^jle and 
must support themselves. Between 1950 and 
1975 the proportion of sin^jle women ajjed 20 
to 24 increased from 26 percent to 40 percent. 
The divorce rate doubled in the last decade, 
and the proportion of divorcees who have not 
remarrietl rose from 2.5 percent to 6.8 percent 
during; this same period. ^ 

Clearly, most women work for the same, 
reason most men work: They need the income. 



Some women 
work for personal 
satisfaction. 



Women increasingly are expecting job 
satisfaction from their employment. Fewer 
and fewer of them hold the traditional 
attitude tna^t paid employment is just 
something? to fill the interim between school 
and marriage. \ *' 7 . 

Today the vvorklife expectancy of the 
average woman workgr is 25 years. The majority 
of women who leave the workforce to have 
childrf^n rf^turn. Younger women are having 
fewer children and taking less time out of the 
labor force. With a life expectancy of 75 yearSr 
women who devote themselves t uH time to 
homemaking and moth<?ring for 15 or 20 years 
may work for an additional 20 years after their 
children are grown .^Consequent ly. women are 
looking more and more to the world of work 
for personal satisfaction. 
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''Women's AA/ork\ 
does not nneet the 
needs of a!! 
wonnen. 



WonuMi workers tirt? concentraknl in 

"wofrufn's jol>s/^wliich dre tunony the lowest 
paid in out r^conoiny. Liir^jely Ix^CiUibe ofjliis 
concentrtUion oi wornen in low-pakj jobs! 
women ofiiployetl full Utw yeiir round tuul 
ii modian income in V}74 of only $0,957 or 
f)? porrent of the$12,1f)2 recoivoti by nion. 
j^vlJetwren 19f)t> *tntl 197(J wonienS Otirnm^s <is 
conipiired willi men's actoiillydecreased from 
6'J perci^nt in f/) perconL Tlui^i, tin; y<ip bo* 
tween men's and women's OcirninKS is witleniny. 
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Not only are yvomen's jobs (ow-paid, they ^ 
Also offer very limited advancement oppor- 
tunities, little if any training, less desirable - 
fringe benefit5, and top^pay that is not much 
higher than entry-level rates. For 'the ever* 
increasiny number of women with full responsi* 
bility for themselves and their families, 
traditrontil women's jotjs provide in^deqoate 
compensation. 

The non professional occupations tradi* 
tionally open to women also offer limited ^- 
opportunities for personal satisfaction. 
Typically, women's work requires low skill 
levels, is more routfne and repetitive, offers 
little challenge, and allows for little initiative 
and independence. And the choices for women 
have been severely restricted (40 percent of all r,. 
women workers are in 10 occupations!}, scarcely 
providing for individual differences and 
preferences. 

Womi?n's jobs offer neither the pay nor 
the work satisfaction many womeri today 
require. To satisfy their economic and personal 
needs women are acquiring skills and experi- 
ence needed for jobs that have traditionally 
been considered "men's work/' 



These women 
seek .lopportuhit'iOs 
in ndritraclitio.nal 



Awjfr IImI "rumS jt>lK*' [My 
woiiirii \u UH VfW'^itkw nuriil>t*rs tununji \o 
tlu'si' <)<:rt^jMti(Mis 1 or wi^fiK^n with tii^;lt 

wi'd fJtOti SiiUslv'iU! work ^nv io in* luurui in 
tlu* skllU*(l tfiuirs 1 Ik* rrUry-Uwt*l \\ 
rorisKlrr^t^^lv hi^lu^r Oi.in i( i*> ifi Mtr U^Ktitinruitty 
tniiiilr o{ cLi|Mtioris u1 ctt^rit ,il work, rt^tiiil 
Siilrs, itrut toucl inul srrvK r t^j,(-U[)^Uioii** Midi 
ti** vv^nt^^'^s t>r litJspifvO On llir jol> trtiuiin^* 
is rnjinnon in iUr Um[v^ mv\ i^ rMis \\xy in- 
1 r(Mst*s Jr(* tjsuiilfv 1 t^tnfncrTstjraU* willi iri- 
criMsin^* skill ,ui(! srniorHy, Willi tt>[) wa^*t! raU*s 
rniicti hi«iit*r tluiii Hir U)\) \hxy in woman's jnt>s, 
f ri*i|iiriitlv llir frin^*i* hrnt*l il*i ttn? tn^tt^T, too. 

(jpportiinitu^s lor SiUisttU tion not usiitiMy 
iiV^iiLiblv in tr^ulltiorMl wonien's n{fici\ stort.^ 
or lartory work. I Ik* work itsolf. tjsin^; hi^;h - 
It^vrls of skill nncl often resolttn^t in i\ hnished 
l>r(jc)ttct, cjfi hrjn^ a st^nsf? of achiL*V(?nient, 
SkilUnl workers may have* greater indt'ptjnclenco. 
tin<i nintnttty in f lu^ir jcibs. Mnny skiffnd occu- 
patinns irwolvt* ouuloor work, which appeals 
to sninr woinen. Tht' cliancL* to work with thoir 
hands and to bi^ more physically .active* 
characteristic of ai! tho skilled trades, is 
attractive to some wonTcn, 
, IJntil recently many women who had an 
interest in "men's work" concealed it for fear 
of being thought^tjnfeniinine. Now, with social ^ 
s(jp[)Ort for breaking out of the stereotyped ^ 
ima^e, more women are* able to acknowledge 
th(Mr interests and seek work that is person.iiiy 
satisfying 



Women hold only 
4|percent of^the 
skilled blue- 
collar jobs. 
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In V)()0 only 277,0(H) woint?n wiTt! om, 
ployed ill skilled irculos. I his Is clianginrtj Uv . 
11)70 tliorc wijrr 49rnO(K), .in 110 |n?rrenl in- 
rroiist,', luu! in V.)7^ the niiriibrr had ^rown 
to TiGlpOOO, If) iuldition, woinrnS ifnrollfTionl 
in vocational, technical, iind industrial triiininj.; 
Ims driunatiCiilly inciroiisrd diKifU! tho piist 
few years, f 

Tlu'sc women arc stujwifi^* that they,4ire; ' 
willing and ahlo to aceofTiniodate tluMF livns 
to noptraditioniil blue colliir tnuh?v'fhoy aro , 
sHa^^rini^ ijriisconceptions iibout'WomonS 
strength, proditctivity, and iil>jl1ties. 

Women still face 
\discrimination in 
nontraditional . 
jpbs. 

It is *i 4;reat mfstako to think that because 
somewOmen now hiive nontraditiondl jobs 
any woman who Wiints to can get one. Qualified 
women arc ^till being rejected by employment 
mana^;ers. Interested women are still being 
dibcouraycd from applying for training and 
apprenticeship programs. Those who are hired 
often foc'e unfair demands by prejudiced 
' supervisors and harassment by hostile workers. 
Unttri1964 women who encountered 
discrimination had no recourse. Now, however, 
the following state and federal lows guarantee 
women's rights to equal employment oppor- 
tunity, including equal pay, equal fringe 
benefits, and equal treatment in hiring, pro- 
motic^n, training, seniority, and other conditions 
of work: 

• US. Civil Rights Act of 1%4, Title VM: 
- Equal EmploymontOpportunity, 

Administered by the U S, Equal 
Employment Opportunity C^m'mis- 
, sion, vvith a regional offic^^^ 
\ Philadelphia, PA; X^. ' 

• Pennsylvania Human'Relations 
Act, administer*;d^v Pennsylvania \ ■ 
Huriian Relations Comnnission, W'ith 
regional offtces in Philadelphia, 

^ * Harrisbarg, and Pittsburgh; 
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'• \A]iiM Toy Art of Hir l\iir L*ibor 
SMniLird^ Arl, luliTUiiisti^rud by the 
W*Hit> aful Hour Oivisioii of Ihc U.S. 
Di^ptirtm^'iit of Lcibor* willi offices in * 
PhiliUlulpliici, hlcirrisbuff^ ^ind 
I'ittsbur^h. 
In (iddiliorK ft^clerol eoiitrdclort* *irr 
rt'quiri?ct by Pri?sideiiliiil Lxi!t utivo Ortter 
to Uxkv affiriii.itiv*? arlior) tt) eiisuro iiori- 
discriiiiinLition. 

Affirmative iiclioi), biisrd t^i tin? recogni- 
lion tlicit discrimiriiit^'^'n involves deeply 
t!mbedded dttiUidos iind iiiHtitLitionoli/ed 
pr^iclices, has cori^e to muan comprebensive 
sUiitegies desifjned to identify and remove 
btirriers to et|ijal employment opportunity. 
Rtrquired of federal contractors, affirmntive 
action may be demanded of other employers 
under Title VI I ofler invesligntion reveals a 
pattern of discrimination. Federal courts have 
also ordered affirmative action plans to 
remedy yrievance!t and to offset the continuing 
effects of past discriminatory practices. 



Affirmative 
action works. 



Where employers have implemented 
affirmative action, major' changes have occurred. 
Many of the^e changes, emp .'ers and unions 
concede, are for the good. At t\fe Port Authority - 
of Allegheny County, for examR[e. increasing 
the pool of bus driver applicantsTDy including 
women has enabled the [Authority to be more 
selective in hiring, resulting in better employees* 
Some members of the United States Steel- 
workers feel that the consent decree which 
cogimits the steel industry, includtng the unions, 
to affirmative action, is a'boorv tb all workers 
because it provides opportunities for lateral 
mobility within the plant without loss of 
seniority or t^ay rate. Needless to say, however, 
forced compliance and affirmative action have 
been extremely cosily — not only in back pay 
and the expens *s of implementing the plan, 
but in the time anu money sperit on conciliation 
and litigation procei'dings. 
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^More women 
want nontradi- 
tional blue-col 
jobs now. 



lar 



linluss umptoyurs voluntarily Uikust«tis to 
unci discrimination, it is unlikely that the lusiil 
efforts will diminish. H^wiri^, soun thtvuffuc- 
tivunuss of action, woinun incrLMsiniily 
*irc U!>in« thu liiws and thu enforcement 
aguncius, filing «ricv<inccs and bririi;inn suits 
charj^ing sux discrimination. By lobbyin^j, 
carnpaisnint;, ronnirig for office, and other 
political tactics, women are keeping tho 
pressure on government for rigorous enforce- 
ment of equal rights hiws. 

Motivated by economic necessity, en- 
couraged by changes in attitudes about 
women's role, informed about their legal rights, 
women can be expected to become more, not 
less, interested in^ikilled blue-coHar jobs. 
But until it is no harder for a woman to get 
and keep any blue-collar job than it is for an 
equally^quahfied man, we cannot Sciy employ- 
ment discrimination Is ended. 

Although women are only a small per- 
centage of skilled blue-collarworkers now, 
their numbers are growing rapidly. The rate 
of increase of women in skilled trades is twice 
that for women in all occupations. Not limited 
to Pile or two occupattgp:. women's employ- 
ment.is increasing in almost alt the skilled 
' trades - in coristructipn/mechanic and repair, 
and supervisory positions. From 1960 to i970> 
women carpenters increased by 8,000. Signifi- 
cant increases also.occurred among electricians, 
plumbers, auto mechanics, painters, tool and 
die makers, and compositors and typesetters. 

Other blue-collar occupations in which 
vyomen have made significant gains include 
busdriving> up from 12 to 37 percent, and 
protective services, in which women guards 
tripled in number and women police almost 
douhlpd. 

According to the U.S. Departmentof 
Labor, forty percent of the 415 occupations 
recognized as apprenticeable had female 
apprentices in 1976, double the number in the 
previous year. 
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Women show 
they have the 
aptitudes and 
strength. 



Employers see 
that women can 
do the job. 



ERIC 



Thilt many women have the aptitudes to 
perform jobs dominated by men has been 
demonstrated by tests hnd by on-the-job 
experience. Since1922 the Humnn Kngineering 
Laboratory of the Johnson O'Connor Research 
.foundation has conducted extensive studies 
which indicate no significimt sex differences 
in the majority of aptitude and knowledge 
ar<;as studied. The General Aptitude Test 
Battery (CaTB), used by the U.S. Employment 
Service over a period of years, assesses seven 
areas which are important to success in the 
skilled trades. The results show no sex dif- 
ferences in tvyo areas; women excel in four, 
and men in one. During World War II women 
demonstrated oh the job that they had the 
aptitudes to handle the work, Trainers and 
supervisors claim- that women acquire skills 
as readily as men. 

As tor the physical strength requirement, 
no data exist on the ability of, the average 
man or worniTn to meet thademands of various 
A^-^cupations. What has been shown, however, 
is that employers and male workers frequently 
estimate physical requirements as higher than 
the actual demands of the job. In many skilled 
jobs the physical requirements are no greater , 
than for housewo^rk, and in ni^ny instances - 
machinery has reduced the need for strength. 
Furthermore, women in physically demanding 
jobs report that their strength rapidly increases. 

As the number of women working in 
nontraditional blue-collarjobs increases, and 
as more women get vocational and technical 
training, employers are realizing that women 
constitute a valuable labor'pool for skilled 
blue-collar work. Employer? and unions are 
finding that women do want to work in these 
occupatio>J(^. that theyriare capable of handling 
the iobs. ar>d that they are eager for an oppor- 
tunity to succeed. In fact, wherever worpen are 
allowed to work, they show they can do it. 
So. why not a woman? 

'is 
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Coordintition 
|t(dv IV Hans{?n, Pennsylvania Commission 
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JOiin Hatoon, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Comnany 

Jean Hymen, Pittshur^ih Welfare Kights ^ 
Orijani^ation ^ 
AJma Incobs, (5e[J Telepfione Company 

oi Pennsylvania 
Charles tosw*«, ALCOA 
George Kaufmann, Philadelphia Electric 

Compt^ny 
V(nlet Ketils. Temple University 
Ann Lubas, PpnnsylViima Department of 

Labor and Industry 
Richard McCaocc, Susquehanna Valley 

Manpower Development Corporation 
Thomas Miller, Pennsylvania Corporation 
Uuildinji and Construction Trades 
C^ouncil - 
Norma Raffel. Pennsylvania Conimission 

; for Women 
Lynn Cox Sc he f fey,. Former CoChairperson. 
J Pennyslvania Commission on the Status 
of Womeji 

Mercedes Stapleton, Pennsylvania Bureau 

of Voctitional Rehabilitation 
Hon. Thomas 1. Stapleton, Jr, Pennyslvania 

House of Representatives 
Dee Weinberg, Gulf Oil Corporation 
Rosalyn White, Pennsylvania Office of 

Personnel 
William Wh(tlock, WTL Productions 




Pennsylvania 
Commission 
for Women 



On 1 4?brUtVry I^JI^f), GovL'rnor Millon 1. 
Shiipf) crcMtecl the Commission for Women lo 
servv lis nn iulvoCtiU* (or l^»nnsvlvnnici's (jJ 
million women. 1 lie Commission's job is to 
nuike sure thtit wonum hiwe ecuinl o|>portunilv 
lo UikcMi'Hl in all arcMS of nclivily anti work 
in iheCommonweiillh. Tolhal oiul, tin* 
Commission is responsible for planniny nncl 
carryintj oul programs which assure equal 
rights for Rcnnsylvania women. 

The Commission hiis a mandate to. oversee 
the implementation of the stale Equal Rights 
Amendment, and is currently reviewing state 
laws to assure compliance with E.K.A. In ad- 
dition, it serves as 'a clearinghouse for com- 
plaints and information, publishes resource 
guides on women's issues, monitors legislation 
related to women's concerns, and initiates 
special projects and tasks to further women's 
interests. 

One of its major projects has been the 
development of a program to reduce barriers 
to women's employment in skilled trades and 
-related blue-collar jobs. This was funded by 
a grant from the Governor's Office under the 
Comprehensive Employment and 1 raining 
Act(CETA). This resource book and an accom- 
panying film which depicts women working 
in non-traditional jobs are the result of this 
proiect. 
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